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ComMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Believing that a 90 percent of parity price support program for 
basic agricultural commodities i is not only in the interest of the pro- 
ducers of such commodities but is also in the interest of the welfare 
of all of the people of our country, I introduced, on January 5, 1955, 
H. R. 12, a bill to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to price support for basic commodities. 

Members of the House Committee on Agriculture were eager to 
know the views of the consuming public concerning this very impor- 
tant proposal, and extensive hearings were held by the committee. 
Numerous persons expressed their views fully, freely, and forthrightly. 

For the first time during my 20 years’ service on the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture distinguished labor leaders appeared in our 
committee room to speak in behalf of legislation beneficial to farmers. 
Each labor leader who expressed views for himself and the me ger 
of his organization supported and urged the adoption of H. R. 12, 
which would restore the 90 percent of parity price support ee am 
for the basic agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Walter Reuther, president, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, actually made the best farm speech that I have heard in our 
committee room during the entire 20 years that I have served on the 
House Committee on Agriculture. I commend Mr. Reuther’s speech 
to the careful consideration of both producers and consumers, to the 
end that both groups might have a better understanding of the many 
problems involved. 

I also commend Mr. George Meany, president, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, for his comments concerning the price-support pro- 
visions of H. R. 12. 

The Textile Workers Union of America strongly supports the posi- 
tion taken by CIO president, Walter Reuther, as will be indicated in 
the views expressed by Mr. William Pollock, executive vice president, 
Textile Workers Union of America. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and the Com- 
munications Workers of America likewise support and urge the adop- 
tion of the price-support provisions of H. R. 12, as indicated in the 
views expressed by Mr. Jacob S. Potofsky, general president, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, and Mr. J. A. Beirne, president, 
Communications Workers of America. 

Members of the House Committee on Agriculture are grateful to 
these outstanding and distinguished labor leaders for the expression 
of their views concerning this ver y important subject. 

The producers of basic agricultural commodities want the price 
support provisions of H. R. 12 enacted. The consumers of America 
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join with the producers in urging the approval of H. R. 12, which 
will be considered in the United States House of Representatives 
at an early date. 

Herewith I submit the statements of Mr. Walter Reuther, Mr. 
George Meany, Mr. Jacob S. Potofsky, Mr. William Pollock, and 
Mr. J. A. Beirne. 


Haroitp D. Cooiry, Chairman. 
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PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM ON BASIC 
COMMODITIES 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY CIO PrestpentT Water P. RevtHer 
Brrore THE House CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, FEBRUARY 25, 
1955 


In its report accompanying the agricultural bill last year, this 
committee declared: 

The committee deplores any tendency, in the consideration of farm programs, 
toward a separation of the interests of the farmers and our great consuming 
populations of the cities. These interests ere one and the same. They are 
inseparable * * * 

This declaration, which the CIO wholeheartedly supports, comes at 
a time when an unprecedented effort is being made to divide the city 
worker from his farm brothers. Over the last 2 years, we have wit- 
nessed the sorry spectacle of a deliberate campaign by leaders of the 
Eisenhower administration to persuade city workers that long-estab- 
lished Government programs to aid agriculture are the cause of high 
food prices. We of organized labor have been frankly shocked at 
the nature of this campaign; it is not flattering to realize that the 
present administration thinks so little of our sense of community 
responsibility that it assumes city workers can be turned against the 
farmer for political purposes by base appeals to narrow self-interest. 

In his desperate effort to win support in the cities for his program to 
reduce farm price supports, Secretary of Agriculture Benson has led 
in misrepresenting the effects of the price-support program upon the 
consumer. Jt is commendable thet the actual facts to the contrary 
in this regard were set forth by the majority of this committee in the 
report which the then chairman of this committee, Representative 
Hope, submitted to Congress last year. The CLO is happy to join 
in endorsing these findings. We know that even in 1947, the best 
postwar year for agriculture, 70 percent of all farm families earned 
less than $3,000. We also know that most of the price we pay for 
food does not go to the farmer and that the effect of price supports 
on the prices we pay is very small. Even if dairymen got their feed 
grains free, it would mean only about 1 cent a quart savings on milk. 
The effect of the difference between the 75- and 90-percent price 
support levels for corn and wheat on the price of milk has to be 
measured in fractions of a mill, which means that no savings whatever 
will be passed on to the consumer. 

I assure the committee that this effort to set city workers against 
the farmers has not succeeded in the slightest so far as me mbers of 
the CIO are concerned. Our bonds of fr iendship and common interest 
with the farmers are stronger today than ever before. 

Hundreds of thousands of CIO members working in rubber plants, 
steel mills, automobile and agricultural implement factories, and other 
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industries throughout the Nation were raised on the farm. Many 
more have friends and relatives still living there. It was only natural, 
therefore, that our organization, from its very beginning, has had a 
deep feeling of kinship for America’s farm families and an abiding 
concern for the welfare and preservation of the family-owned farm 
as the keystone of American agriculture. . 

Aware of the lessons of history, we know that the welfare and 
destiny of farmers and wage earners are closely interrelated, that each 
depends upon the prosperity of the one to lift up the livi ing standards 
of the other. In 1918, when the incomes of agricultural workers 
reached a new peak, those of industrial workers were not far behind. 
Contrariwise, when farm incomes skidded to a new low in 1932, the 
incomes of nonfarm workers followed, while unemployment reached 
a total of 12 million people. The same common fate was experienced 
by farm and city workers as their incomes moved up during World 
War II, downward immediately thereafter, and upward under the 
impetus of increased defense production during the Korean war. 

Developments of the last 2 years, when unemployment has in- 
creased and the entire economy of our Nation has been adversely 
affected as the result of declining farm income, have given CIO mem- 
bers renewed awareness of the importance of a prosperous agriculture 
in preserving the security of their jobs in the cities. As farm prices 
fell and farmers stopped buying products of the cities, we have seen 
the livelihood of many thousands of our members in farm machinery 
and related industries such as steel quickly vanish. We have seen 
this depressing effect spread to other industries and small-business 
men. As unemployment grew and business failures increased, 
prices and purchases of farm products suffered a further decline. 

Certainly today we must recognize the basic economic fact that in 
our modern society, the well- being of every group is increasingly de- 
pendent on the sustained well-being of all the others. The CIO is 

testifying here today, not because we profess to be experts on the so- 

called farm problem but because we believe this principle of interde- 
pendence is particularly true in the relationship between farmers and 
industrial workers. 

We do not come before you to urge the adoption of any one long- 
range economic program for agriculture as offering the best solution 
to the farmers’ needs. The CIO does not claim that it is qualified 
to make this decision, even if it were proper for it to do so. Were we 
as city workers to attempt to determine the best policy for the farmers’ 
interests, we believe we should go as far afield, and be as equally in- 
competent in our qualifications, as some spokesmen for farm organiza- 
tions I might name have been incompetent and lacking in understand- 
ing when they attempted in the past to spell out policies dealing with 
industrial relations and welfare. The CIO will not attempt to tell 
the farmers what kind of agricultural program they should have to 
protect their interests. We do, however, offer our assurances that 
we will give to farmers our full backing in their efforts to obtain agri- 
cultural policies which will both provide the Nation abundant pro- 
duction of food and fiber and assure farm families full parity of in- 
come. This pledge is made unequivocally and without reservation. 

The CIO is not a Johnny-come-lately friend of the farmer. The 
record shows that over the years since our organization was founded 
we have consistently supported those farm programs which in the 
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course of two decades brought to American agriculture a prosperity 
and abundance never before equaled in history. These achieve- 
ments began in the 1930’s when the farmers democratically joined 
forces with a sympathetic Government to develop methods of increas- 
ing farm security and living standards while protecting the Nation’s 
interest in soil conservation and adequate supplies of agricultural 
products. The CIO not only has given its backing to the program of 
price supports to protect farmers. against ruinous price declines in 
years when reserve supplies built up, but it consistently has suy pported 
those other related programs like soil conservation, farm hous sing, 
rural electrification, farm credit and irrigation, flood ¢ ontrol and public 
power projects which have done so much to lift the livi ing standards of 
American agriculture. 

Our support has never faltered, nor has it ever demanded a quid 
pro quo. We do not seek that now. The ClO believes that no part 
of the American community can progress in any real and permanent 
sense except as the whole of the American people make progress. We 
have said many times that we will make our progress only with all 
other elements of the community, not at their expense. There have 
been times in the past when we have found most of the farm organiza- 
tions and a majority of Congressmen from rural areas arrayed against 
us in our efforts to protect the interests of American workers, but we 
have never allowed legislative defeats to blind us to the fact that farm 
prosperity is essential to the prosperity of industrial workers and the 
Nation. We are confident that the day is not far off when farm 
organizations and an overwhelming majority of legislators from rural 
areas will realize that the reverse of this is also true—that the farmers 
of the Nation can prosper only as the working men and women who 
purchase the products of the farm are also prospering. 

The growth of labor unions over the last 20 years and the extension 
of collective bargaining with the resulting increase in real earnings for 
millions of union members and nonunion members as well, has truly 
brought great benefit to the Nation’s farmers as well as to ourselves. 
The economic opportunity which enabled farmers to make greatly 
increased investments in machinery and better farming practices would 
not have been possible without high levels of employment, rising wages 
of industrial workers, and generally higher incomes throughout the 
Nation. These latter factors provided expanded markets for farm 
products at good prices, and the incomes of both farmers and industrial 
workers rose rapidly and along parallel lines. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture studies show that food expenditures of city fami- 
lies always rise rapidly as their incomes increase. And when the wages 
of city workers fall off, they reduce their buying of farm products. 

It is fair to point out that just as the purchasing power of city 
workers helped make it possible for farm production to mount, it was 
our support that helped implement and finance the program which 
the farmers themselves initiated in 1933 to assure that the production 
of abundance would not ruin those producing it. Modern farming 
requires constantly increasing capital. The farm mechanization which 
spread so rapidly after 1935 undoubtedly would not have taken place 
if the price-support program had not guaranteed farmers who invested 
in machinery that price declines would not bring disaster. 

Because of these considerations, the CIO has been greatly concerned 
over developments in the farm economy over the last 2 years. The 
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present administration by its own declarations is quite clearly com- 
mitted to a deliberate program of driving farm prices down. Since it 
came to office, it has succeeded only too well in realizing this aim. 
Farm prices, cash receipts from farm marketing, and the realized net 
income of farm operators have all moved markedly downward. 

The present administration appears to us to be responding to the 
plight of the farmer with the same disregard it has shown toward the 
growing ranks of unemployed workers in our cities. Only last week, 
in the face of the farm situation I have just outlined, Secretary Benson 
appeared before this committee and insisted that ‘the overall financial 
condition of agriculture has continued sound.” 

There is even a similarity in the phrases which the administration 
has been using to explain its refusal to deal with both the farm and 
industrial downturns. When labor urged action to check growing 
unemployment, we were told that the decline in employment was 
only a “leveling off’? from wartime production: exactly the same 
words are used to account for the farm crisis. Meanwhile, adminis- 
tration spokesmen have heaped abuse upon labor and farm spokes- 
men demanding remedial action. The former were called prophets 
of gloom and doom for predicting only the rise in unemployment 
that later came to pass. Critics of Secretary Benson’s policies, in 
turn, have been disparaged as “crafty and subtle people” and “those 
who stand to gain from fear mongering.’”’ In response to farmers’ 
pleas for aid, Mr. Benson has, in speech after speech, responded by 
lecturing them on the necessity of working harder, assuring them that 
he does not “believe farmers want to become wards of the Govern- 
ment,” and that they “deserve to stand on their own feet.” Price 
supports, he declares, ‘are a form of relief to be used only in emer- 
gencies,”’ and the full parity prices which the President once promised 
now have become something which the Government cannot assure 
“without state socialism.” He blames the farm programs which made 
agriculture prosper for having undermined the “moral fiber” of farm- 
‘rs, yet at the same time he accepted what Republicans called the 
“immoral” principle of the Brannan plan in the administration’s wool 
program. ‘This kind of talk pulls the wool over no one’s eyes, least 
of all farmers and workers. 

Admittedly, the farm problem is complicated and even the experts 
may hold differing opinions over the best way to solve it. But of one 
conclusion there can be no intelligent challenge: A drop in farm income 
of $1.6 billion over a 2-year period with the end not yet in sight does 
not indicate a sound financial condition. It is not sound for agricul- 
ture and it is not sound for the national economy as a whole. The 
Commerce Department has estimated that a $1 billion drop in farm 
income results in a drop of $240 million in farm spending for buildings 
and machinery. This cutback has already been felt, and its effects are 
cumulative. It is important to remember just how important farm 
purchases are in our totaleconomy. Farmers normally use more steel 
in a year than goes into the output of automobiles; more petroleum 
than any other industry; enough raw rubber annually to put tires on 
6 million cars; and enough electricity to meet the needs of the cities 
of Chicago, Detroit, Houston, and Baltimore combined. Agriculture 
also consumes great quantities of chemicals and other materials. 
Thus it is clear why agricultural purchasing power must be maintained 
if a faltering farm economy is not once again to drag the rest of the 
economy into a farm-led depression. 
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What the administration and its “trickle down” economists fail to 
understand about present-day economic needs is that as the produc- 
tivity of our ec onomy rises, the incomes of both farm and city families 
must continually rise if they are to be able to buy the increasing flow 
of goods and services which the rising efficiency of our industrial system 
makes possible. Our present troubles are due to the fact that too 
much of the profits have been going to the top and staying there. 
Wages and farm income have not risen fast enough to keep up with 
rising production. 

The CIO believes that all segments of our Nation—farmers, labor, 
business and government—must join in a crusade to raise the con- 
sumption of every American family, but particularly those whose need 
is greatest and whose increased income will most rapidly result in 
increased purchases of daily necessities. Millions of farm families 
are currently living under conditions which are indefensible. We can 
understand what such living means because many city people live 
under nearly identical conditions. 

According to a recent budget study by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, a city worker’s family of 4 must have an income of 
about $4,300 these days to provide a minimum standard of living. 
This minimum budget, which makes no allowance for savings to take 
care of sickness or other emergencies, may seem high by farm stand- 
ards, but it must be remembered that city consumption is entirely 
dependent upon money income. Even this minimum budget, how- 
ever, is far above the average wage in manufacturing, and there are 
several million American workers who still earn less than 75 cents an 
hour, or under $1,500 a year. Federal and State minimum wage 
laws—which are intended to provide workers the same kind of pro- 
tection of income which parity price support programs perform for 
farmers in agriculture—still leave two-thirds of the labor force un- 
protected from substandard wages. In 1952, according to Govern- 
ment studies, more than half of the 54 million consumer spending 
units in this country had incomes below $3,500. Even today millions 
of families live on less than $2,000 annual income. 

These figures reveal a tremendous potential domestic market for 
both the products of industry and the farm. Sales to this market, 
however, will be brought about only as we find ways and means of 
lifting the consumer power of these millions of families who already 
are awaiting the opportunity to become better customers 

This economic philosophy prevents the CIO from having any 
sympathy whatsoever with the theory of the present administration 
that the way to sell more farm products to low and middle income 
families is through a reduction in farm prices that in turn will reduce 
farmers to insolvency. Recent developments do not support such 
theorizing. Throughout this period of falling farm prices, the prices 
which farmers and consumers have had to pay did not go down but 
held near record peaks. The CIO believes that this situation is 
patently unjust and must be corrected. We know that the farmer, 
like the worker, is entitled to a just return for his labor, which will 
permit him to share in the better life made possible by our increasing 
productivity. We believe that the answer to our economic needs 
involves raising the buying power of millions of our families without 
tearing down the standards of others in the process, 

The CIO therefore fully supports H. R. 12 and similar bills to re- 
establish 90 percent of parity price supports for basic agricultural 
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commodities at this time. I want to make it clear, however, that 
CIO’s historic position has been that the farmer is entitled to full 
100 percent parity of income. Anything less than that will deprive 
the farmer of a fair opportunity to realize his just place in society. 

It is clear from the fact that farm prices have now fallen to 86 pe reent 
of parity that the present level of supports is not adequate, particularly 
when the existing sliding scale program is left for administration in the 
hands of officials obviously bent upon setting the support level as low 
as possible. Reenactment of the former mandatory 90 percent level 
thus is manifestly necessary not only to prevent further decline but to 
raise farm prices to a more nearly equitable position. 

The administration’s main argument against the 90 percent support 
level has been that it is the cause of “‘excessive production” resulting in 
the so-called farm surpluses. Secretary Benson told this committee 
last week that “If we should give a flat guaranty of 90 percent of 
parity, as some farm bills propose, we would undercut the incentive 
to keep supplies in line.” The administration theory is that falling 
prices will induce farmers to cut production of surplus crops and thus 
balance supplies with demands. 

The CIO does not agree with the administration that a very large 
carryover of wheat, corn, and other reserves of foods and fibers from 
year to year must necessarily be considered a burden. We regard a 
properly administered reserve of food and fiber as a worthwhile form 
of consumer insurance that is better than money in the bank. In time 
of drought or other crop failure, a favorable bank balance will not feed 
the hungry. Such reserves are the same kind of national protection 
which we have set up in the form of ‘‘strategic stockpiles” of metals 
and minerals, It is important to note that the cost of maintaining the 
reserves of agricultural products has been small in comparison to that 
of the stockpiles of rubber, tin, and o‘her reserves required for arma- 
ment. The cost of carrying these insurance reserves and holding them 
off the market is quite properly a charge on the Public Treasury, since 
neither farmers nor industry should be asked to pay for protecting the 
entire Nation against the risks of unforeseen disaster. 

Actually, the CIO is not ready to accept the notion that we have a 
farm “surplus” so long as millions of our families are living on diets 
that are below the s safety line. Nor can we regard abundant food 
production as a calamity so long as half the world goes to bed hungry 
every night and all of our output couldn’t begin to feed the world’s 
hungry nations adequately. The overall need for the food we produce 
is clearly evident. Instead of cutting back production, we must 
devise more efficient uses for that portion of our harvest that is surplus 
to our own national needs. Rather than blaming our farmers for 
“inefficiency” as Secretary Benson has done, we should be grateful for 
the enterprise they have shown in producing abundance. 

Let us recognize that food production must continue to increase if 
we are to feed our growing population, now increasing at the rate of 
over 7,500 mouths and stomachs a day. Weare told that by 1975 we 
will need at least 25 percent more food than is now being produced just 
to provide for this additiona! population and provide for agriculture its 
proportional share of progress in a full-production economy. ‘To also 
bring about the essential improvements in the diets of the several mil- 
lion American families still living at levels of inadequate nourishment 
will require an even greater growth. ‘This will not just happen. It 
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can only be brought about if we plan carefully and act wisely in the 
years tocome. ‘The standard of living of children still unborn depends 
directly on the decisions currently being made by this Congress 

Furthermore, food is freedom’s best ammunition in the fight against 
totalitarian infiltration and conquest. The production and effective 
use of an abundance of American foods as munitions of peace may be 
a crucial factor in saving the peace. A bushel of wheat, a case of dried 
whole milk will do a lot more good in most instances than a 6-inch 
shell or a machinegun in winning the support of hungry peoples. Food 
did help to win World War II and in the establishment of a measure of 
peace: it should now be used to the limit of safe United States reserves 
to make peace secure. 

In this connection, the CIO supports the idea of an international 
food reserve. As we understand it, our surplus food would go into 
a pool and hungry peoples would pay for it with the proc eeds bei ‘ing 
used for capital investment in their country to build up their economy 
and their standard of living and purchasing power. That seems to 
us to make sense, since it would be infinitely cheaper than another 
world war. 

With agricultural producers confronted by such great needs, it is 
unrealistic to expect our farmers to be able to meet them unless we 
adopt abundance as a national policy and assure our agricultural 
producers that they will not suffer if they overshoot the mark and 
produce more than can currently be sold. The administration advo- 
cates freedom of action for the natural laws of supply and demand in 
agriculture alone. It has net proposed that we should let free markets 
take care of the expansion necessary for adequate defense production. 
Suppliers of defense orders are not objecting to the high prices guar- 
anteed them by the Government. Builders have not hesitated to 
take advantage of Government-guaranteed loans. Big corporations 
have welcomed the provision which permits them to write off the 
cost of new plants and equipment at a greatly accelerated rate. 
Surely we have just as eal to gain by making sure that our farms 
will be able to meet our future needs. 

As you devise our farm policies to obtain this goal, we hope you 
will give careful attention to the welfare of the family farmer. Our 
Nation’s pattern of family-type farming has given us a way of life 
which has made a major contribution to our democracy. It has 
proven the most successful kind of agriculture and it must never be 
destroyed by policies which help the big farmer at the little farmer’s 
expense. Yet it is the family farmer, long the backbone of American 
agriculture, who is deliberately being made to suffer by the policies of 
the present administration. ‘The Under Secretary of Agriculture has 
bluntly declared that there are too many farmers and that one of the 
faults ‘of price supports is that they tend to keep “marginal farmers”’ 
in business. It would be better, he contended, if they went out of 
business and left it to their big, “efficient” competitors. 

The CIO regards the growing concentration of the production of 
food and fiber in our larger farms as the most crucial farm problem 
facing the Nation. Our concern with the farm program other than 
that it be adequate to our needs is that it bring the greatest degree of 
prosperity to the greatest number of farmers. It is now clear that the 
farm price-support program, which we favor, cannot alone meet the 
needs of the vast majority of them. 
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The CIO intends and hopes to be able to continue its support of the 
farm programs as we have in the past. But in order to continue to 
hold the full and unqualified support of city workers, the farm pro- 
grams of the future must reach beyond the prosperous one-third and 
hold out some meaningful assistance to the forgotten two-thirds. 
Thought should be given at once to finding the methods by which 
this can be done. 

Because the resolution on farm policy adopted at the last constitu- 
tional convention of the CIO last December in Los Angeles deals with 
this problem, I append it to this statement, 


Farm ProcraM Resoivtion Apoprep BY THE 16TH CIO CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION DeceMBER 1954 


The Republican administration in Washington is committed to a campaign to 
drive farm prices down. In October, prices received by farmers were 9'2 percent 
lower than when the Republicans took office in January 1953. At that time farm 
prices represented 92 percent of parity; today they stand at 87 percent, the lowest 
since early 1941. In 1954, the net income of farm operators will be 6 percent 
less than in 1953 and 8 percent less than in 1952. And the farm bill that was put 
through Congress this year schedules further farm price reductions in 1955 and 
1956. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations is deeply concerned over this con- 
tinuing deflation of farmers’ purchasing power. It reduces the market for indus- 
trial products and narrows the job opportunities and security of all city workers, 
It presents a serious threat to the economic welfare of the entire Nation. 

We have further reasons to protest the effect of this new so-called agricultural 
program. Its declared purpose in driving farm prices down is to curtail produc- 
tion; but in electing to rely upon low prices to control farm output, the Republi- 
cans must know that their program will ultimately force many small farmers off 
the land. 

Top spokesmen for this misguided policy have admitted that it is their purpose 
to eliminate small farmers and compel them to go to the cities to find work. 
Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse and Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion President John H. Davis were quoted vo this effect in the newspapers as far 
back as the spring of 1953. 

The executive vice president of the National Council for Farmers’ Cooperatives 
H. L. Brinkley (Ezra Taft Benson’s successor in that post and an ardent adherent 
of the Benson farm philosophy), said frankly last August that he is in favor of 
“cutting price supports to a point where marginal producers will be driven out of 
farming.” This inevitable displacement of American families ‘‘would be a social, 
not an agricultural, problem” he declared. 

A social problem it is, and one that should deeply concern all city people as well 
as the farm families of the Nation. Any farm program which accelerates the 
tendency of big-business farm enterprise to drive smaller farmers off the land 
would once again subject an important group of our fellow Americans to the brutal 
laws of the jungle, just as the industrial workers in the cities were subjected to 
this same law before they organized into unions for their mutual protection. 

For many years there has been a disturbing trend toward concentration in 
American agriculture. In 1950 more than half of all farmland in the United 
States was held in farms of less than 250 acres; today, however, more than half 
of it is in farms of 500 acres or more, and 42 percent of it is in farms of more than 
1,000 acres. 

Farms classified by the Census Bureau in 1950 as ‘“‘large farms’ represented only 
1.3 percent of all the farms in the United States, vet they sold 24 percent of all the 
wheat, 28 percent of all the cattle, 28 percent of all the fruit, 42 percent of all the 
vegetables, 44 percent of all the sheep and lambs, 49 percent of all the wool, and 
57 percent of all the sugar cane sent to market by farmers in that year. 

Under the stimulus of Republican policies the trend toward dominance by big- 
business farmers and remote-control ferm-management syndicates is stimulated 
and the existence of self-supporting independent farms is threatened. - 

Surely it is possible for the American people to devise a farm program through 
which this trend away from the independent family-size farm can be checked 
and, perhaps, reversed. Proposals elready advanced by Congressman Wright 
Patmen and others would restore price supports to at least 90 percent parity but 
would limit such support to the normal production of a family-operated farm. 
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Direct production payments (like those enacted by the Republicans exclusively 
for the woolgrowers) might be instituted generally, and these would represent 
the difference between the market price of farm commodities and the 90 percent 
support guaranty. The larger farm enterprises, however, would receive no price 
guaranty for that part of their output which exceeded the protected norm. 

Under this procedure, retail food prices would tend to be lower, the income of 
the average farm family would be higher, and the cost to the American people as 
taxpayers and consumers would be smaller and more equitably distributed. 

Furthermore, the CIO believes that this proposal, or some feasible variation of 
it, will generate more consumption through lower prices and thus gain support 
from Congressmen from city districts who in the past have not supported a strong 
farm program. It is our belief that the new Democrat-controlled 84th Congress 
can and must enact a program of this nature if the increasing power over American 
agriculture of our biggest farm producers is to be checked and the ill-advised 
effort to incite city consumers against reasonable measures to protect farm security 
is to be frustrated. 

Unless our farm families and city families both prosper, neither will prosper 
for long. There can be no lasting security for industrial workers if the farm 
families of the Nation are insecure. On the other hand, the history of America 
has proved that there can be no lasting security for farm families unless city 
workers’ families are also prosperous: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we call upon the leadership of the 84th Congress to enact a new 
farm program which will assure a fair return for those who work on the land, 
protect the welfare of the average family-size farm enterprise, and therefore, 
reverse the existing policy which so dangerously threatens to speed up the con- 
centration of agricultural production in the hands of giant industrial farms. 

To assure passage of such legislation, we further urge the closest consultation 
and cooperation between the Members of Congress from both city and rural 
districts on the parallel measures which must be enacted to provide security for 
the families of workers on the farm and in the cities alike. 

In a similar spirit the Congress of Industrial Organizations will continue to 
cooperate with all farmers and farm organizations in a mutual effort to raise the 
living standards of all Americans. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington 1, D. C., March 7, 1955. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHarrMan: This is in reference to H. R. 12 and similar 
bills, pending before your committee, intended to lift farm price 
supports from their present inadequate level. 

We in labor are disturbed by the steady decline in farm income. 
The interdependence of farmers and industria] workers in our economy 
is manifest. The farmer obviously must sell his products to those 
who work in the cities at a fair price ir order to buy clothes, tools, and 
machinery he needs. Conversely, the city worker must be able to 
sell the product of his toil to the farmer if he wants to go on working 
and eating. 

From past experience it is common knowledge that when one group 
suffers, the other is equally hard hit. Mass unemployment and wage 
cuts result in shrinking markets and falling prices for the farmers. 
Reduction of farm income eventually means factory layoffs and 
breadlines for the city worker. 

I, for one, believe that the free enterprise economy of our country 
must be based upon a three-way balance between free farmers, free 
labor, and private industry, with each entitled to a just share of the 
rewards of production. ‘That balance is threatened today by in- 
adequate farm price supports, resulting in an unjustified drop in 
farm income. It seems to me that the unbalance can be corrected 
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promptly and effectively by the adoption of legislation raising farm 
price supports, such as H. R. 12, the bill you are sponsoring. 

It is my sincere hope that your committee will act favorably on 
your bill and that it will be enacted by Congress at the earliest possible 
date. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce MEANy, 
President. 


Wasuinoton, D.C., March 9, 1955. 
Hon. Harotp D. Cootey, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As president of the Communications Workers of America, repre- 
senting more than 300,000 telephone workers in almost every hamlet, 
town, and city throughout the United States, I wish to congratulate 
you upon the leadership that you are giving to your committee to 
obtain a 90-percent parity to the farmers of this country. Farmers, 
we believe, have an equal concern for the restoration of full employ- 
ment and sustaining the purchasing power of all workers. We 
believe that there is a need for legislation designed to strengthen 
farm economy, restore confidence to farmers, and improve the income 
of farm families. If there is anything we can do to assist you do not 
hesitate to call upon us. 

J. A. Berrne, 


President, CWA-CIO. 


New York, N. Y., March 9, 1956. 
Hon. Harotp Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America have membership 
throughout the industrial North and West and many sections of the 
South and we are in complete support of your efforts to raise levels of 
farm income through enactment of 90-percent price supports. We 
wish you every success. 

Jacos S. Pororsxky, General President, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, CIO. 


~t 


New York, N. Y., March 9, 1958. 
Hon. Haroutp Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Textile Workers Union of America strongly supports position 
taken by CIO President Walter Reuther in testimony before your 
committee supporting your bill to obtain equity for farmers through 
90-percent price supports. ‘This bill should have the support of 
every fair-minded Representative interested in achieving a fully em- 
ployed economy. 

Wituiam Pottock, Executive Vice President, 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. 


O 
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